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A NATIONAL FOUNDATION IN A TIME OF STRESS 


Over three million children from 7 to 17 years of age are out of school. 
Over two million boys and girls of this age are gainfully employed 
while from ten to eleven million adults are in desperate need of work. 


foundation to the end that both the building 

and the family dweiling therein may be secure 
in time of storm or flood. The builders of this Nation 
have been of one accord in singling out universal edu- 
cation as the most essential underpinning for our 
democracy. That foundation is now threatened as it 
has not been in generations. 


While there must be economies in governmental 
expenses in such a time as this, economies in school 
budgets are touching a vital subject and should be 
planned with extreme care. Where possible they 
should be restricted to the elimination of unessentials. 
Where further cuts are unavoidable it is urged that 
they be not concentrated on services to older children 
thereby tending to throw on the market a flood of 
cheap child labor and to add to existing unemploy- 
ment. Rather should such economies be wisely spread. 

If order is to replace chaos in our economic life it 
is of the highest importance that our children of today 
should have the right preparation to take their part 
tomorrow in the life, labor and politics of their time. 


Te wise builder of a home looks well to its 





More, rather than less, schooling 
is requisite not only as an imme- 
diate relief for the overcrowded 
labor market but as an aid in pre- 
paring young people to qualify 
for types of work that are more 
than footless routine when times 
are better. Instead, school terms 
are being drastically shortened 
and teaching forces curtailed, at- 
tendance work is being reduced, 
or even cut off, vocational train- 
ing and guidance programs are 
being suspended and buildings es- 
sential to house increasing school 
populations remain unbuilt. 
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who should remain in school and receive further train- 
ing for future and larger responsibilities, are pouring 
out of school ill-prepared tor worthwhile jobs. ‘hey 
are crowding into an already congested labor market 
and making it even more difficult for adults to secure 
work. 


This situation is a menace to our national well- 
being. In view of its seriousness, we earnestly appeal 
to leaders everywhere to join in pressing toward the 
achievement of the following ends which are essential 
both to present economic improvement and to future 
progress: 


(1) The removal from industry of children below 
16 years of age. 


(2) A higher ee for school leaving, better organ- 
ized attendance service, and, where needful, 
the provision of scholarships and relief to re- 
place the child’s earnings. 


(3) The promotion of effective vocational train- 
ing and guidance programs in the schools. 


(4) The maintenance of educa- 
tional standards and vigor- 
ous defense of the schools 
against unwarranted or 
injudicious cuts in funds. 
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Signers: 
Felix Adler 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
Senator Arthur Capper 
John Dewey 
William Green 
Rev. Edward L. Israel 
Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Joseph Rosier 
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The consequence 1s that, in spite 
of reported increase in enrollment 
in high schools and vocational 
schools where available, children 
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Courtesy, National Education Association 








Rev. John A. Ryan 
William Allen White 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley 
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THE CRISIS IN THE SCHOOLS 


gate the increase in high school enrollment 
which has been noted during the past few 
years, there are still cwo million boys and girls under 
18 years at wo,;, and hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are leaving school each year in the vain hope of 
finding employment. The employed child is taking the 
job from an adult breadwinner; the idle child is a 
menace to sc ziety. Both groups should be returned to 
school and a suitable type of education should be 
provided for them. 

The warning against the breakdown of educational 
standards, and the plea for a return to school of chil- 
dren who are now competing in the labor market, 
signed by distinguished leaders in the fields of educa- 
tion, politics, religion, labor and social welfare Cpub- 
lished on page 1), is our clarion call to action in a 
widespread campaign to preserve and strengthen the 
public schools in order that they may meet this in- 
creased responsibility which the industrial depression 
has forced upon them. 

Never has the need for maintaining progress in 
building up our educational structure been more 
urgent than at the present time—and never has it 
been so dangerously threatened. 


weeks “holiday,” and no one knows yet what will 
happen after that; in Arkansas some counties report 
that terms have been shortened from 20 to 25 per cent 
and last year in one county not a single school was 
open; an Indiana county reports that, due to the new 
tax law, unless valuations increase by 40 per cent, there 
will not be more than five or six months of school in 
1933-34. Teachers’ salaries have been cut as much as 
50 per cent, and in many cases teachers have been 
unpaid for months, although teaching loads have 
enormously increased. 


In certain extremely poor communities there is sim- 
ply not enough wealth to support the public schools. 
A state equalization fund is the obvious remedy. Both 
local and state funds, however, may be inadequate to 
maintain services at former levels, due to antiquated 
tax laws. Pending modification of these laws or of 
local tax assessment systems, temporary reduction in 
expenditures may be necessary in some states. 


One of the genuine tragedies of the present situa- 
tion is that too often such economies are being made 
with little thought of their effect upon the children 
or the labor market. Enforcement of attendance, which 
should be strengthened at such a time, may be one of 
the first points where service is curtailed. Vocational 
training, guidance and counselling work, all designed 
to hold children in school and to prepare them for 
better jobs later, are often sharply cut or eliminated. 
The same is true of the training courses maintained in 
continuation schools for unemployed minors. This is 
in striking contrast to the policy of several European 
countries which have expanded their technical and 
vocational courses as a practical and far-sighted 
method of easing up the unemployment situation for 
young workers. 


This winter 44 state legislatures will be in session. 
We call upon the legislatures of these states to adopt 
such measures as are necessary to 





Information from individual coun- 
ties in 36 states indicates that anti- 
quated systems of raising school rev- 
enues, coupled with drastic cuts in 
appropriations, are rapidly lowering 
the efficiency of the schools. Some 
schools have not opened this year, or 
are operating for only a few weeks, 
and in many places the term is being 
shortened by one to two months. 
One Ohio county reports that it is 
faced with a three- or five-months 
school term in the majority of dis- 
tricts; Dayton, Ohio, did not open 
its schools until September 26 and 
operated on a three-day week basis 
until October 20; on December 15, 
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Half Alabama’s Rural Schools 
To Close for Lack of Fands 





By The Associated Press. 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Nov. 13.— 
County Superintendents of Educa- 
tion in Alabama have announced 
that rural schools in twenty-five of 
the State's sixty-seven counties will 
close within three weeks for lack 
of financial support. 

Dr. A. F. Harman, State Super- 
intendent of Education, said today 
that ‘‘half thé counties or more 
will be forced to close at the end 
of the half term.”’ 

Closing of the schools 
twenty-five counties will 
more than 200,000 children and will 
throw over 5,000 teachers out of 


keep children is: school and out of 
the overcrowde! labor market and 
to provide opportunities for tech- 
nical and vocational education. 
The present depression is the first 
one in which support for the schools 
has been generally curtailed. Econo- 
mies are essential in such a time as 
this, but the undiscriminating slash- 
ing of school budgets is not an econ- 
omy. If we fail to educate the chil- 
dren of today so that they may take 
an intelligent and enlightened part 
in the problems of their times, we are 
surely paving the way for the next 


in the 
affect 





the schools will close for a three- 





New York Times, Nov. 14, 1932 





depression. 
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WHERE CHILDREN WORK 


VIDENCE continues to pour in of the exploita- 
tion of young workers and of the general unde- 
sirability of jobs now open to them. Fortunately there 
are indications here and there that communities are 
becoming cognizant of the situation and are taking 
steps to remedy the worst abuses. 


Connecticut 


As part of a clean-up campaign of Connecticut 
sweat shops, directed by Commissioner of Labor Tone, 
the heads of 26 firms have been arrested during the 
current year, many of them on multiple charges of 
keeping women and children at work for longer hours 
than the law allows and of employing minors without 
work permits. Except for cases still pending, convic- 
tions have been secured in all cases, and fines imposed 
ranging from $14 to $545. It is expected that Governor 
Cross will ask at the coming legislative session for 
the passage of a program endorsed by the State De- 
partment of Labor and the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor. This program includes a 48-hour law for 
women and minors in all occupations; a minimum 
wage law at least for minors; and a law giving the 
Labor Department power and facilities to collect 
withheld wages. 


Rhode Island 


A subcommittee of the Governor’s Conference on 
Employment and Relief stresses the effect of child 
labor on adult unemployment and specifically recom- 
mends requiring work permits for minors through 18 
years, and the expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties to care for unemployed children below this age. 
It also calls for legislation to control or prohibit the 
use of minors in tenement home work. 


New York 


The nature of employment opportunities now open 
for young workers, as reported by the Junior Employ- 
ment Offices of New York State, give food for thought 
to childrer contemplating leaving school. 

During October, 1932, these Offices had 18,000 
applications for employment from workers under 20 
years, while the total number of jobs open was 1,800. 

Only 700 of these available jobs were for boys; of 
these 40 per cent were for errand work, of which one- 
quarter were known to be temporary; 24 per cent were 
miscellaneous jobs such as distributing circulars and 
selling on commission, of which two-thirds were tem- 
porary; 19 per cent were for unskilled factory work; 
5 per cent were mercantile jobs, such as bundle wrap- 
pers or stock work in stores and wholesale houses; 
4 per cent were for office work; 4 per cent were ap- 
prenticeship jobs of various kinds; 3/2 per cent were 
for skilled factory work. 


In other words, except for errand boys who may 
succeed in working themselves up in the proverbial 
manner, less than 12 per cent of all the jobs open for 
boys carried with them any considerable possibility of 
educational or occupational advancement. And these 
more desirable jobs, the Junior Employment Service 
has found, usually go to high school and trade school 
graduates. 


Of the 1,115 jobs open to girls the same is true, 
except that housework replaces errand work, and the 
percentage for unskilled factory work is much higher 
than for boys. 


Wages of $5.00 to $8.00 a week are reported as 
“quite common” for all kinds of junior jobs, which 
used to start at $12.00. Housework rates for young girls 
are even lower, $5.00 to $6.00 a week being considered 
good; sometimes girls are paid as litue s $2.00 a weck 
and expected to go home nights and pay their own 
carfare. 


New J ersey 


A gigantic sweat shop racket in New Jersey is re- 
ported by The Labor News of Trenton in cooperation 
with the Mercer County Central Labor Union and the 
United Garment Workers’ local union. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Trenton is also reported to be backing 
the drive against sweat shops in that city. Dozens of 
pay checks gathered by The Labor News and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union show that wages range from $2.50 
to $3.50 per week and sometimes run as low as $1.00 
a week. The Newark Evening News suggests that the 
next session of the Legislature offers a good opportu- 
nity for putting “teeth” into the law prohibiting night 
work for women, thus helping concerns of the better 
type to combat the influx of sweat shops. 


Pennsylvania 


The outstanding problem of factory inspection in 
Pennsylvania, according to Miss Charlotte Carr, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Labor, “is that of overtime hours 
for women and children. . . . Many of the present 
violators are found in the textile industry, now expe- 
riencing a spurt of activity, and from firms moving into 
Pennsylvania from other states.” The last 100 cases 
prosecuted by the Department irivolved 166 viola- 
tions of the women’s law and 65 violations of the 
child labor law—and this in spite of the fact that 
Pennsylvania allows a 9-hour day and 51-hour weck 
for children under 16, and a 10-hour day and 54-hour 
week for women. 

Fifteen children were found in one mill with work 
permits which gave false birth-dates; in another mill 
a 15-year-old boy was working the night shift from 
10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
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STUDY OF CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL FOR WORK 


i view of reports from many parts of the country 
of the exploitation of young workers, as well as the 
known fact that thousands of children who have left 
school are idle and many are roaming the country in 
search of employment, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has suggested to schools of social work and 
sociology departments in colleges and universities 
that their students engage in a short survey to secure 
information bearing on the experience of children 
under 18 years who have dropped out of school for 
work during the past year or so. 


Thirteen such schools have already embarked upon 
the study and fifteen more are contemplating such 
work during the second semester. 


The Committee believes that their findings will not 
only give a true picture of what is happening, from an 
occupational viewpoint, to young people during the 


depression, but will also disclose what different com- 
munities are doing to meet their needs and suggest 
where such services need strengthening. 

Any college interested in the project is asked to com- 
municate with the National Child Labor Committee. 
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CHILD LABOR FACTS — 1933 


Contains 1930 Census figures on child employ- 
ment; a summary of existing legislation; discussion 
of child labor in factories, canneries, tenement 
home work, street trades, agriculture, etc.; sec- 
tions on industrial accidents, employment of chil- 
dren out of school hours, health, and education. 


Price 25 cents 


























CHILD LABOR DAY—1933 


HILD Labor Day in 1933 falls on January 28-30. 
With two million boys and girls gainfully em- 
ployed while millions of adult breadwinners are out 
of work, there is an urgent necessity this year for focus- 
ing public attention upon the evils of child labor. 
President Hoover and President-elect Roosevelt 
have both recently called attention to the necessity 
for eliminating children from the labor market, and 
providing a suitable type of education for them (see 
THE AMERICAN CHILD, November, 1932). Forty-four 
state legislatures will be in session this winter and 
public sentiment must be organized to demand the 
strengthening of child labor and school attendance 
regulations. 
The observance of Child Labor Day will help crys- 


Mail Your Order In Today--——————— —— — ——— 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


tallize public sentiment for such measures. You can 

assist by: 

Arranging child labor talks or programs, or pre- 
senting child labor plays or tableaux in churches, 
church schools, clubs, or schools. 

Exhibiting poster dis plays and tables of child labor 
literature in libraries, club rooms, etc. 

Taking press stories to local newspapers. 

Asking groups which observe Child Labor Day to 
make a contribution to the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The National Child Labor Committee will be glad 
to send, free of charge, material to be used in prepar- 
ing for Child Labor Day. Please indicate below the 
material you would like to have. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, the material checked below: 


(1) MATERIAL FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM (single copies) 
(1) MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES (indicate number desired) 


(J POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
[] MATERIAL FOR USE IN LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
(J SUGGESTED CHILD LABOR DAY TALK 


Nature of organization (church, church school, young people's group, school { specify grades}, clubs, etc.) 


Special interest Chealth.... . education 


Name....... 


. unemployment... 


legislation .. other 














